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nation of his interpretation :— " Here the 
words 'Art of Poetry,' coming as they do im- 
mediately after the enumeration of other pro- 
ductions by Spenser, must, we apprehend, 
refer to his lost critical essay called The Eng- 
lish Poet, which some persons have confound- 
ed with Puttenham's 'Arte of English Poesie,' 
printed in 1589. .... Spenser's was an 
entirely different production : it was one of his 
' works of worth ' which were ' all too good to 
wander forth.' "4 Collier quotes the epitaph 
in full and carefully italicizes the words : Fairy 
Queene, Sheepeheards Calendar, Mother Hub- 
berts tale and Arte of Poetry. He is followed 
by Dr. Grosart in his sumptuous edition of 
Spenser (to mention only the poet's latest 
editor)5; nay, so certain is that enthusiastic 
and indefatigable investigator in the matter, 
that he exclaims : ' ' Surely it [i. e. ' The Eng- 
lish Poet '] must one day be recovered, since 
it seems to have been well known in /6oo."t 
The italics are mine. 

Now let us see what this condition of being 
" ivell known in 1600 " depends upon. Dr. 
Grosart makes no pretence of any further 
evidence than Breton's " allusion " quoted 
above. If the juxtaposition of these titles — 
Fairy Queene, Sheepeheards Calendar, etc. — 
in a previous stanza is worth anything, the 
closer position of expressions in the same 
grammatical construction and in the same 
stanza is certainly worth far more. If Spen- 
ser did write an 'Arte of Poetry,' he scarcely 
wrote books entitled: 'true conceited Reason,' 
'Judgement with inuention,' 'Wit, whose 
sound, etc.,' or compiled them "all in one 
togither " under such a title. We may regret 
the overthrow of a pretty theory ; but Breton 
certainly did not allude, however remotely, to 
any work on the subject of Poetics by Edmund 
Spenser in the passage quoted above. 

I heartily join in the universal expression of 
regret that a work on such a subject and 
from the hand of a man so eminently qualified 
to speak, should have been suffered to perish 
unpublished. In the recent words of Dr. 

4 Works of Spenser, ed. Collier, i, pp. cxlvii and 
cxlviii . 

5 Works of Spenser, ed. Grosart; "Early and Lost 
Poems," i, p. 99. 

6 Works of Nicholas Breton, "Chertsey Worthies Lib- 
rary", ed. Grosart i, ' Melancholike Humours' p. 16, note. 



Schipper :—" Spenser, der urn die englische 
Dichtkunst als Schopfer neuer, schoner Vers- 
und Strophenbildungen, namentlich der Spen- 
serstanze und einer neuen Variation im Bau 
des englischen Sonetts, sich so grosse Ver- 
dienste erworben hat, war gewiss der Mann, 
eine vortreffliche Abhandlung fiber diesen 
Gegenstand zu schreiben."7 I may add that 
Dr. Grosart's suggestion, though no more 
than a conjecture, is not without interest here : 
—"If not bodily, yet largely I like to think," 
he says, "that we have 'The English Poet' 
utilized at least in Sidney's 'Apology or 
Defense of Poetry.' "8 And again: "I may 
be wrong, but I have a soup(on of suspicion 
that if Sir Philip Sidney had lived to have 
published his 'Defense of Poesie' himself, 
there would have been an acknowledgment of 
indebtedness to Spenser in its composition. 
Is it utterly improbable. . . that Sir Philip 
should have incorporated or adapted 'The 
English Poet ' of Spenser in his ' Defense ' ? I 
trow not. Only thus can I understand its 
suppression when finished and ready for the 
press. "9 

Felix E. Schelling. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



BROWNING AND TENNYSON. 

Economy of interpreting power is the prime 
requisite of a good style. The power saved 
in interpretation is a gain to be devoted to 
realizing the thought conveyed. We realize 
through the art-faculty, the imagination. It is 
this (creative) exercise of the imagination that 
gives the pleasure belonging to true art. 

That the peculiar prerogative of art is to 
please and not to instruct is manifest from 
Schiller's Spieltrieb theory. The activity 
of the play-impulses in certain directions is 
sufficient to explain art in its range and office. 
The art-aspect of a theme is opposed, at 
every turn, to the utilitarian The spirit of 
selfishness, which is the spirit of monopoly, is 
foreign to art. Didacticism has no place in 
the highest art. 

7 ' Englische Metrik, Zweiter Theil : Neuenglische Met- 
rik'p. 10. See also Drake, 'Sh. and his Times' (whence 
Schippbr derives his account of the Elizabethan Verse- 
Critics) i, p. 469. 

8 Works of Spenser, ed. Grosart i, p. 99. 

9 ibid.. Appendix, p. 453. 
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Not everything that is easily comprehended, 
and not everything that pleases, is art. The 
pleasure of art is found in beauty, in that 
"beauty" that "rides on a lion." It is evi- 
dent -that everything does not, in man's mind, 
have an art-side, but may not everything 
have? In answer, Emerson says: "The feat 
of the imagination is in showing the converti- 
bility of every thing into every other thing. 
Facts which had never before left their stark 
common sense, suddenly figure as Eleusinian 
mysteries. My boots and chair and candle- 
stick are fairies in disguise, meteors and con- 
stellations. . . . And there is a joy in perceiv- 
ing the representative or symbolic character 
of a fact, which no bare fact or event can ever 
give." 

And yet, "in all design, art lies in making 
your object prominent, but there is a prior 
art in choosing objects that are prominent." 
Herein does the workman manifest himself 
an artist. Does he know that there is in all 
works of fine art a common element which the 
mind in its simplest states can apprehend ? 
Does he know that art publishes that which is 
universal and enduring, and, because of this, 
at once intelligible? "The new virtue which 
constitutes a thing beautiful is a certain cosmi- 
cal quality, or a power to suggest relation to 
the whole world, and so lift the object out of a 
pitiful individuality." 

Emerson says, also: "The artist who is to 
produce a work which is to be admired, not 
by his friends or his townspeople or his con- 
temporaries, but by all men, and which is to be 
more beautiful to the eye in proportion to its 
culture, must disindividualize himself, and be 
a man of no party and no manner and no age, 
but one through whom the soul of all men 
circulates as the common air through his 
lungs." 

A work of art must gratify feeling and there- 
fore appeal as immediately as possible to the 
sensibility, that is, there should be no strain- 
ing on the part of the intellect after the idea. 
The work must represent the universal, and 
therefore 'disindividualize' the workman. 
Art speaks a symbolic language and makes a 
superior use of things, wherefore the work- 
manship must surpass the material. 

In view of all this, Browning as an artist is 



eccentric if not positively whimsical ; Tenny- 
son is conventional. With the help of socie- 
ties and handbooks Browning is, in the 
main, intelligible. Much that he has written 
has to traverse all the convolutions of the 
brain to reach the sensibility ! Tennyson's 
verse glides into the heart, steals in almost 
unawares. Has he not said as wise things as 
Browning? He has said them with more art. 
Two or three short selections from each 
taken at random will make these character- 
istics apparent. This from " By the Fire- 
side " : — 

I follow wherever I am led, 

Knowing so well the leader's hand: 
Oh woman-country, wooed not wed, 

Loved all the more by earth's male-lands. 
Laid to their hearts instead ! 

From the " Day-Dream " : — 

The varying year with blade and sheaf 

Clothes and reclothes the happy plains : 
Here rests the sap within the leaf, 

Here stays the blood along the veins, 
Faint shadows, vapors lightly curl'd, 

Faint murmurs from the meadows come, 
Like hints and echoes of the world 

To spirits folded in the womb. 

From "Abt Vogler" : — 

" But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can. 
Existent behind all laws : that made them, and, lo, they arel 
And I know not if, save in this, such gifts be allowed to 

man, 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but 
a star." 

From " In Memoriam ": — 

I falter where I firmly trod. 

And falling with my weight of cares 

Upon the great world's altar-stairs 
That slope thro' darkness up to God, 
I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 

And gather dust and chaff, and call 

To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope. 

Read Browning's "My Star" a dozen 
times, guess the meaning, and then turn to 
your handbook. Read next Tennyson's "St. 
Agnes." Read Browning's "Popularity," 
and then Tennyson's " The Poet." 

Browning is a sphinx and pleases because 
he propounds riddles. His obscurity flatters 
us : we estimate his profundity by our inabili- 
ty to grasp his meaning, and because he is 
unfathomable in verse he is forsooth a great 
poet ! There can be nothing enigmatical in 
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the best art. Beauty never puzzles the brain. 

Shall we not conclude that Browning lacks 
skill in workmanship, or that he esteems the 
material of more worth than the form ? But, 
Tennyson has the truest regard for the value 
of material, and in addition, the true insight of 
the artist which everywhere tells him that 
material is worth most in the best form. It is 
superior workmanship that makes Tennyson 
so much more intelligible than Browning. 

A closer inquiry reveals a reason for Brown- 
ing's obscurity. In him we have the poet 
working; in Tennyson we have the work of 
the poet. We see Browning in the workshop 
of his mind ; we see Tennyson not at all, but 
the work of Tennyson, finished, and with no 
trace of the workshop about it. We see 
Browning travailing, with the throes and 
groans put in — that is just what his parentheses 
within parentheses and his new-fangled words 
mean. 

He does not ' disindividualize ' himself. He 
is such a philosopher, that is, he is so in love 
with thought, that he finds supreme pleasure in 
thinking, and so slips in, parenthetically, his 
ratiocinations. The law of economy of mental 
power does not apply to the writer in his pre- 
paration for the reader. He is to pore and 
agonize in his study for the reader's sake, and 
for the reader's sake, too, these mental pangs 
and processes must not appear in his writings ; 
for they are tentative and but the gropings 
after a definite idea and its fittest expression, 
which if a writer consent to express he must 
become obscure. Convince yourself of this 
by reading "Sordello"; it is but a lengthened 
squirm, with symptoms of something about to 
be delivered. 

It is difficult to draw a line between Brown- 
ing's working and his work. He seems to 
be always arguing, arguing, and wants to tell 
everything suggested along in the process. It 
is as if he were journeying to some appointed 
place, but delaying along the highway to 
penetrate every by-path leading therefrom. 

" Rabbi Ben Ezra " has thirty-two stanzas, 
yet eighteen, at most, of these would tell all 
that properly belongs to the theme. He 
argues and philosophizes and gets all out of 
proportion, and forgets the fitness of things. 
Of the eighteen stanzas that would- set forth 



the theme with tolerable completeness, there 
are hardly a half dozen but have one or two or 
three arguing lines. To say that Browning 
has ' arguing lines ' implies that his diction is 
not always poetic, and that is true. When he 
argues he uses the language natural to one 
addressing the intellect : it is prose diction of 
the intellectual type. Who can dress up 
Philosophy in the iris-hued garb of poetry, or 
Poetry in " staid wisdom's hue " ? 

" For, of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make." 

Browning has cut his cloth, prose in texture, 
according to the measures of poetry. Now 
and then he "drops into poetry," that is, his 
diction is poetic 'in spots.' To charge that 
his diction is not poetic is to say that he is at 
fault in choosing art-themes, or that he has 
not taken (sustained) art-views of his themes. 

And then, if poetic diction is wanting, poetic 
rhythm must suffer. These are essentials of 
poetic verse. Where they are lacking we 
have only the form of verse. Some admirers 
boast of Browning's throwing off the tram- 
mels of verse (whatever they are). Are they 
sure that he does not sometimes mistake the 
essentials for trammels ? 

It is not Browning's quartering of thoughts, 
but his love of the transaction, that makes 
much of what he has written lose the name of 
art. The pleasure he has in threading the 
mazes of thought, that, he presumes, we shall 
have in following him through the labyrinth. 
So that he would give us pleasure, which is the 
artist's aim, whether he have the artist's 
method or not. How much further need we 
go to find an explanation for his use of the 
dramatic monologue ? 

Besides the essentials and graces of verse, 
there are certain virtues which a poem, as a 
whole, must have in order to rank as a work 
of art. Technical skill can never atone for the 
lack of completeness or for the lack of harmo- 
ny, or of unity. There must be all that is 
essential to the theme and nothing over; the 
parts must agree and fit together so as to give 
unity to the impression. Let a sculptor or 
painter get arms and legs out of proportion, 
and can the best skill in technicals make com- 
pensation? It takes the judgment and taste, 
as well as the skill of a master to exhibit these 
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virtues in a piece of work. And do we not 
see how important is material, and yet how 
unimportant ! There must be enough for the 
theme ; the more than enough must be sacri- 
ficed. The workmanship must surpass the 
material, to be art in the highest sense. 

Browning is either a little whimsical, or he 
lacks somewhat of the judgment and taste 
demanded by art. But what of Tennyson in 
this respect ? 

He is without ostentation, and speaks " in 
language as sweet as it is fit." It cannot be 
said of him that " He crams this part and 
starves that other part, consulting not the fit- 
ness of the thing, but his fitness and strength." 
One topic from "In Memoriam " will show 
Tennyson's workmanship. Take the one 
setting forth Mary's comfort at beholding 
Lazarus restored from the tomb : — 

Her eyes are homes of silent prayer, 

Nor other thought her mind admits 

But, he was dead, and there he sits, 
And he that brought him back is there. 
Then one deep love doth supersede 

All other, when her ardent gaze 

Roves from the living brother's face, 
And rests upon the Life indeed. 
All subtle thought, all curious fears, 

Borne down by gladness so complete, 

She bows, she bathes the Saviour's feet 
With costly spikenard and with tears. 
Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers. 

Whose loves in higher love endure ; 

What souls possess themselves so pure, 
Or is there blessedness like theirs ? 

Is it not complete? Where is there any 
redundancy ? To find his sense of the fitness 
of things try to transpose some of the parts of 
the verses and stanzas. Can one line be left 
out, or a better substituted anywhere? In 
diction is not the fittest word in the place 
where it is worth most? Realize in picture 
the first line : " Her eyes are homes of silent 
prayer." In "eyes", "homes" and "prayer" 
he has simple material, but his workmanship 
transmutes to gold ! In the second stanza 
think of the "ardent gaze" that "roves" and 
"rests". Tennyson's poetry everywhere 
shows the taste and judgment of a pains-taking 
artist. 

For the sake of comparison let us take this 
topic from "James Lee's Wife," namely, 
"Among the Rocks ": — 



1. 

Oh, good gigantic smile o' the brown old earth, 
This autumn morning ! How he sets his bones 

To bask i' the sun, and thrusts out knees and feet 

For the ripple to run over in its mirth ; 
Listening the while, on the heap of stones 

The white breast of the sea-lark twitters sweet. 

II. 

What is the doctrine, simple, ancient, true ; 

Such is life's trial, as old earth smiles and knows. 
If you loved only what were worth your love, 
Love were clear gain, and wholly well for you : 

Make the low nature better by your throes I 
Give earth yourself, go up for gain above I 

Consider the theme, the material, the com- 
pleteness, the diction and rhythm, and then 
determine its art-merit. 

Where Browning writes with most art he is 
more a rhetorician than a poet. He has not 
that freedom and necessity that belongs to 
true poetry. " In poetry, where every word 
is free, every word is necessary. Good poetry 
could not have been otherwise written than it 
is." Does not every reader feel that it is the 
freedom and necessity of the words in Tenny- 
son's verse that distinguishes him from 
Browning ? 

With this in mind read that exquisite idyll, 
"The Gardener's Daughter." Note how 
distinct the theme and motive are. See how 
" nothing is neglected, nothing wasted, noth- 
ing misapplied." Can this be said of any, the 
best of Browning's idylls? Read them and 
judge. 

Mr. Stedman in speaking of Tennyson's 
volume of 1832 says : "The command of deli- 
cious metres ; the rhythmic susurrus of stanzas 
whose every word is as needful and studied 
as the flower or scroll of ornamental architec- 
ture — yet so much an interlaced portion of the 
whole that the special device is forgotten in 
the general excellence ; the effect of color, of 
that music which is a passion in itself, of the 
scenic pictures which are the counterparts of 
changeful emotions ; all are here, and the 
poet's work is the epitome of every mode in 
art." 

I do not mean to discount Browning as a 
thinker, but as a publisher of thought. Think- 
ing does not make art, but the publishing of 
the thought with the best effect for pleasure. 
As a thinker he is not more original than we 
could expect of a man of his opportunities, 
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but as a writer he is daringly original in essay- 
ing art and at the same time not recognizing 
intelligibility as a fundamental requisite of 
art. How can one feel much about some- 
thing he cannot easily understand ? 

Since Shakespeare and Tennyson have 
found our mother-tongue ample and flexible 
enough to set forth the farthest reaches of 
thought with the best effects, is there a more 
charitable excuse for Browning than that he 
lacked the artist's skill ? 

John Phelps Fruit. 
Bethtl College, Ky. 



the text of the 'divine 
comedy: 

Contributions to the Textual Criticism of the 
Divina Commedia, by the Rev. Edward 
Moore, University Press, Cambridge. 
1889. 8vo, pp. lvi, 723. 
This handsomely printed book is the most 
important contribution to the establishment of 
the text of the ' Divina Commedia ' since 
Witte's famous Prolegomena to his edition 
of 1862. Dr. Moore is the holder of the Barlow 
lectureship on Dante in the University of 
London, and is known to all Dante students 
by his admirable little book on ' Time Refer- 
ences in the Divina Commedia,' and by his 
occasional letters on kindred subjects in the 
Academy. It has therefore been no surprise 
to those familiar with him through these 
sources, to meet with the same qualities 
in this volume as were conspicuous in 
what he had previously published : patience, 
thoroughness, fine scholarship, wide reading, 
sound judgment, sagacity, fairness, and, what 
is inevitable in any serious student of Dante, 
a profound admiration and love for the poet. 

The Prolegomena which serve as an intro- 
duction to the collated text of the " Inferno," 
and the discussion of the text of selected pas- 
sages, constituting the bulk and the most im- 
portant part of the work, state the problem to 
be solved in the constitution of the text more 
clearly than anything I know in English. 
The same principles must guide, in the main, 
as have resulted in the generally satisfactory 
texts of the great Greek and Latin authors, 
but new applications must continually be 



made. The difficulties in classifying the 
manuscripts of the ' Commedia ' are enor- 
mous. The number is more than 500 — un- 
happily so, as Dr. Moore remarks feelingly. 
It is evident that a complete collation of all 
these manuscripts is a practical impossibility ; 
setting aside merely orthographical variants, 
which of themselves would often help to 
establish relationships of manuscripts, it would 
need a small army of workers to complete 
such a gigantic undertaking — even larger 
than that which assists Dr. Murray in his 
great Dictionary, considering the number of 
persons interested and competent to assist. 
It is to be inferred from what Dr. Moore tells 
us that he has spent years in collecting his 
material, and yet it is a complete collation for 
only seventeen manuscripts of one Cantica. 
Witte spent over forty years, as he tells us, 
in Dante studies, largely in this labor on the 
text, yet he publishes a complete collation of 
only four manuscripts, finding it impossible, 
he says, to make a perfect collation even of 
the twenty-six which he had selected on 
general grounds as the most authoritative. 
As a preliminary to this, he had collated 407 
manuscripts for one canto of the "Inferno." 
It requires no experience in such matters to 
see what courage and perseverance are 
necessary to conceive and carry through such 
a project. Yet indispensable as is an ac- 
quaintance with Witte's methods and results 
to every editor of Dante, what he has done 
is only a fragment of what would be necessary 
if a complete collation of all manuscripts were 
to be attempted. 

But even if it were done, as is possible with 
sufficient time and labor, there would remain 
difficulties enough to appal the stoutest hearts. 
Whoever will take the trouble to look at 
pages 51 and 52 of Witte's Prolegomena will 
see how much space is necessary to print the 
variants of only ten lines in only nineteen 
manuscripts. He estimates that with all 
possible economy of space, the results of a 
complete collation would require something 
like forty bulky quarto volumes, if they were 
printed. Dr. Moore has certainly improved 
upon Witte's method of printing, so far as 
economy of space is concerned, but that 
affects only the financial, material side of the 
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